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IF STATE CONTROL WHY NOT STATE SUPPORT? 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


HERE IS REALLY no doubt about the low 
je educational position in which North Carolina 

now rests. There is little doubt about our smug 
satisfaction with that position. North Carolina now 
suffers as it has so long suffered with educational and 
cultural backwardness, and just now it appears to be 
afflicted with a deadly complacency. The evidence is 
abundant. The progress we have made in North Caro- 
lina since 1900 has been considerable. But the praise 
we have encouraged ourselves and others to give it has 
served to satisfy us with what we have done and to 
obscure the need for greater effort. 

Most of the ills from which we are suffering in 
North Carolina have their root in ignorance, which is 
the mother of them all. Ignorance in North Carolina 
is primarily the result of inadequate educational pro- 
visions, of short school terms, of ineffective teaching 
and school management, which the state has too long 
tolerated. An adequate school term and excellent 
teachers for all the children in North Carolina would 
in time liberate the state. To make this provision of 
better educational facilities is a challenge to all of us; 
it is an obligation binding upon us all. There is proba- 
bly no more overt breach of duty on the part of gov- 
erning authority or of any citizen in North Carolina 
today than wilful blindness or cynical indifference to 
the pressing educational needs of the state at this time. 

The educational evils from which we now suffer can- 
not be removed except by increased and improved edu- 
cational facilities. These cannot be provided unless 
we establish and maintain in North Carolina an equita- 
ble and adequate plan of state school support. This 
can be planned and built only upon an intelligent and 
equitable state system of property valuation and tax- 
ation. The present arrangement of trying to provide 
schools largely by the incomes from the counties is 
inadequate. It is wasteful and confusing. The ar- 
angement is responsible in part for much of our 

haotic and unprogressive school law, much of which 
ears the color of expediency and of pious aspiration 
ather than that of an intelligent and progressive policy. 
‘rom our confusing educational legislation arises much 

{ the vexatious and deplorable educational litigation 

lich also marks us as a provincial and backward 
c mmon wealth. 


The present mongrel method of school support in 
North Carolina is unjust. It is not suited to the in- 
creasing needs of a growing state. All the taxable 
wealth of North Carolina should support the education 
of all the children of the state, without regard to their 
economic status, locality, or any other accidental condi- 
tion or circumstance. This is one of the most ele- 
mentary principles of modern public school adminis- 
tration. Only on it can equality of educational oppor- 
tunity be provided. On this principle only can a state 
formulate and follow an intelligent, just and pro- 
gressive policy for the instruction and training of all 
the people. Only on this principle can the state grow 
out of the traditional position of mere tax collector, 
bookkeeper, lawmaker and policeman into that of an 
energetic and active social agency, employing all of its 
resources for the betterment of all of its members, 
alert to safeguard the human rights of all and to enlarge 
their opportunity for personal and social development. 

To accept this principle and to build a modern state 
school system upon it constitute the big educational 
task ahead of this state at this moment. The time to 
face this task is due. It is quite overdue in North 
Carolina. The task is a challenge to the intelligence 
and to the patriotism of the entire state. 

We have in North Carolina at this time well nigh 
complete state control of education. The state selects 
the county boards of education. It practically hand 
picks them. By this means the state controls the 
selection of the county superintendents of schools. The 
state selects the textbooks used in the schools. To 
some degree it exercises control over the kind of 
schoolhouses which localities may erect. An inflexible 
system of certification gives the state a powerful con- 
trol over the teachers. 

Now ordinarily these are quite proper state controls. 
But in North Carolina we have the rather singular con- 
dition of highly centralized state control and a decen- 
tralized arrangement for the support of schools. We 
have a maximum of state control of education and a 
minimum of state support. This is an anomaly in 
modern state school finance and administration. It is 
another evidence of our educational backwardness. 


* Substance of address given before the Craven County Education 
Conference, in New Bern, September 9, 1925, 
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The misnamed equalizing fund is little more than a 
feeble pretender in the realm of state school support. 
It is quite doubtful if it can be defended on any just 
grounds 
cratic principle of education. 


It appears sharply in conflict with the demo- 
It is a slender guarantee 
of a “uniform and general system of schools,” which 
the constitution of North Carolina requires. 

A state that has gained so completely and guards so 
jealously the right of centralized state control in edu- 
cation should acknowledge the obligation to support 
schools. The remarkable success of the road building 
and maintenance plan of North Carolina has been 
gained only on this principle of state support, state 
control, and expert direction. To follow these princi- 
ples would bring us good schools in North Carolina. 

When the solemn command of the state constitution 
has been fully observed and a creditable school term 
and excellent teachers have been provided for all the 
children “in North Carolina, by an intelligent system 
of state support based upon an equitable plan of 


HOW MAY THE NECESSARY FUNDS FOR 


property valuation and taxation, then we can indulge 
in worthy and dignified pride. But until we have made 
such educational provision our boasts will continue to 
appear immodest and arrogant. Without such educa 
tional provision we must remain at the foot of the lis 
Many of the explanations and excuses of our shor! 
comings, when these are admitted at all, are su! 

arguments for cheerful indolence. 


jut when we ha 
done what we should and can do and our people ha 
become educated and well trained, then it will quic! 
become unfashionable to question the patriotism 
those who point to our weaknesses and inquire i: 
their cause. Then we shall face facts no matter h 
ugly they may be, and not argue against or laugh 
them. When ignorance has been driven from No: 


- 


Carolina, provincial pride and prejudice, self-co 
placency, and sensitiveness to criticism shall pass w 
it, and in their places will arise here impatience wit 


mediocrity and inferiority, 
desire for excellence. 


respect for learning, and 


PUBLIC EDUCATION BE PROVIDED” 


By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


Professor of Political E y, Coh 


ET US FIRST try to see why and how the prob- 
lem of the inadequacy of our present revenues to 
finance education has arisen. There are at least 
four reasons for the emergence of the problem. The 
first is that education looms continually larger in our 
actuality and im our imagination and that we are yet 
only in the very beginning of that movement. There 
are almost no bounds to be set to the possibilities of 
education of the future. We may as well accept the 
proposition that there is going to be continually more 
spent for education, for it will be an even better edu- 
cation. Inasmuch as the world tests a country’s civili- 
zation not by the amount spent for its battleships, but 
by the sums spent for education, this feature of the 
problem will constantly acquire greater significance. 

In the next place, | should say that we find in educa- 
tion, as in every other form of modern social activity, 
a well-defined transition from private to public activity 
The schools, like the roads, the courts, the army, like 
almost everything else that is a matter of communal 
effort today, were originally private. Even today in 
this country we have in many of our states not alone 


private schools, such as primary and secondary schools 
at the bottom, but private money-making professional 
Education, however, perhaps more 


schools at the top 


bia University, New York City 


rapidly than any other domain of communal life i 


modern democracy, has gone over and is today in t 


country markedly going over from the private to t 
public field. Therefore, the difficulty of financing e:| 
cation has become aggravated because the expendit: 
must nowadays be met primarily out of the pul 
funds, and not by any means to such an extent as 
the past out of the large contributions of the wealt 
to private institutions. 

In the third place, even after education became 
public function it for a long time paid its own w 
The time was when through the receipt of educatior 
fees there was no net burden resting upon the co: 
munity at large. Even in the higher education we : 
gradually going over from the thirty per cent to 1 
fifty, sixty, seventy, or even eighty per cent of 
resting as a deficit on the institution or on the co 
munity as a whole. In many democratic countries 5 
still have school fees. The distinctive characteristic 
our country, however, is the public school. For, as ) 
all know, the public-school system of Great Britain, for 
from being public in our sense, is the most aristocrat 


*An address before the Department of Superintendence of 


National Education Association, Chicago, 1921 Proc. N.E.A., 1 
pe. 1386-1392 With a few om — from this address as it app 
m the Proceedings of the N EJ it is here reproduced as it + 


printed in Home, School, end Soctely he April, 1926 
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type of school in the world. In this country, however, 
the public-school system with the implication of free and 
gratuitous education started partly under Dutch, partly 
under Anglo-Saxon influences. That idea is now work- 
ing its way to the very top of the edifice. With the 
transition from a public-school system which pays its 
own way through fees to a system which has got to be 
supported by the community, the fiscal problem 
emerges. The streets are swept and cleaned today not 
by the abutting householder, but at public expense. 
The courts today are no longer self-supporting, as in 
former times: Adam Smith, you remember, recom- 
mended that court expenses should be paid out of fees 
from the litigants in order to make the judges more 
diligent in their work. Just as the courts are today 
supported out of public revenues; just as the public 
policeman has supplanted the private watchman ; so it 
is coming to be with education. 

Finally, we come to the last point, which is that in 
the forms of public revenue themselves there has been 
a great change. In early times public expenditures 
were defrayed out of voluntary contributions. We 
know in every colony of what is now the United States 
the exact date when the contributions from the men 
“whose heart is willing,” as the law quaintly put it, no 
longer sufficed for defraying the public expenditures. 
There were so many whose hearts were obdurate that 
they had to substitute for the voluntary offering the 
compulsory payment. But even then and until very 
recently the revenues of government were defrayed 
from other sources, and taxation was of exceptional 
occurrence. While a man was then as now willing to 
die for his country, very few were found who were 
willing to dig their hands in their own pockets for their 
country. Public expenditures in colonial times were 
ery largely by lotteries, by special assessments, by 
fees. The very institution with which I am connected, 

lumbia, was started and maintained for a long time 

a lottery. Taxation is an entirely modern develop- 
nent, a development of the end of the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth century. Our troubles with England 
were due not so much to the fact that taxation was 

thout representation, as to the fact that there was an 

fective method of taxation. The modern difficulty 
has arisen because people must now pay those expenses 
which hitherto were defrayed in other ways. 


Technique Is Wrong 


Notwithstanding everything that I have said, isn’t it 
ue that the average man today is willing to pay his 
xes provided he knows that his neighbor is also doing 
the same? Haven't we seen today, as a result of the 


great war, this unheard-of readiness on the part of 
citizens of our own country as well as other countries 
to bear crushing burdens for the common good? 
Again, isn’t it true that while education has developed 
and while the needs, as we have been told, have pro- 
digiously augmented, wealth has also increased pari 
passu? Aren’t we far wealthier today than we were a 
generation or a century ago? Aren't we the richest 
nation of the world, upon whose very whisper hangs 
the decision of diplomats and statesmen all over the 
world? How is it, then, that rolling in wealth as we 
are, with a readiness of the average citizen to listen to 
the claims of education, how is it that we find this 
great and growing embarrassment ? 

The reason can be put in a nutshell: our technique 
of public revenue has not kept pace with the increase 
in our wealth and with the increase in our financial 
needs. We have the wealth, but are no longer able to 
tap it effectively. That is the veal core of the difficulty. 

What is it that we practically find? When our 
revenue system developed in this country it was in ac- 
cordance with the underlying economic facts. The 
first thing that the Puritan settlers did, when a few 
years after their arrival they went over to this system 
of compulsory contributions, was to lay down the prin- 
ciple that every man should contribute according to his 
ability. “Faculty” is the the word you find in the New 
Plymouth laws; and in parts of New England today 
they still call it the faculty tax. How was this faculty 
or this ability measured? In a way very different from 
the custom in the old country. In Great Britain, when 
you speak of a man being worth 10,000 pounds what 
do you mean? You mean that his income is 10,000 
pounds a year. But in this country when you say a 
man is worth $10,000, you mean that his property is 
worth $10,000. Now why did we develop in this 
country the system of measuring wealth by property ? 

Secause in the feudal system, in the Middle Ages, in 
Great Britain, land was never bought or sold, and a 
man’s wealth could be measured only by his rent roll. 
But in this country as soon as we started trying to 
conquer nature in our fight with the virgin conditions 
of this continent, land, like everything else, became the 
object of daily purchase and sale. Accordingly, a man’s 
wealth in those days was measured in terms of the land 
that he had, and after a while of the other scant prop- 
erty that he might have acquired. That was perfectly 
right and perfectly true, because in those days there 
were not any very poor, just as there were not any very 
rich. Every man worked and every man had a little 
property and things went along fairly well. A man’s 
wealth was measured in terms of his property. 
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An Economic Revolution 


Now, however, the situation is entirely different so 
far as the fundamental economic facts are concerned. 
A transition, nay, a revolution has taken place. Just 
as our economic system has changed from the primitive 
economic system to the modern industrial system, so 
the basis of our fiscal life has changed. The old gen- 
eral property tax which gradually developed in parts 
of this country at the end of the eighteenth century, in 
other parts during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and in still other sections only toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century—the general property 
tax has become, so to speak, a sacrosanct idea, a shib- 
boleth, something to conjure with. Not one man out 
of a thousand will think of a man’s ability to pay taxes 
except in terms of the property than he owns. Yet it 
is today entirely wrong. It is a thing of the past in 
almost every other part of the world, where the general 
property tax has disintegrated and disappeared. It is 
fast going in this country in the more developed states 
of the Union. 

Now why is it that property is no longer the fit test 
of ability to pay? Why is it that the efforts that are 
being made throughout the length and breadth of this 
country and the endeavor of our school authorities to 
secure a little more money by bothering with property 
assessments are all bound to fail? I do not wish to 
deny for a moment that for purely local purposes the 
selling or property value of the real estates is still quite 
defensible as the basis for assessment in this country. 
I won't go into the reasons as to why that is, because 
that would lead me too far astray, further than to say 
that where there is under our modern economic con- 
ditions an immediate capitalization of the yield or pro- 
duce into the changed property or selling value, as is 
the case in land, you can still use property as a test of 
ability to pay or of value in real estate. But the case 
is very different with all that kind of property outside 
of real estate and with all those elements of ability 
outside of property 

There are three reasons why we have got into this 
muddle. First, the growth of intangible property. 
The industrial revolution created corporations about 
the middle of the century, when our first general 
corporation laws were enacted. This mass of intangi- 
ble property, consisting of securities, of stocks, bonds, 
and all the rest, as well as of mortgages, constitutes a 
great part of the wealth of this country nowadays. No 
method ever devised by mankind, from the time of the 
Roman when they used torture in the attempt to elicit 


the facts. down to the listing and tax-ferret laws of 


modern times, has ever succeeded in making a man de- 


clare his intangible personality when he has an induce. 
ment not to do so. One great reason, accordingly, why 
our general property tax has became a failure, «s- 
pecially in proportion as you are dealing with th 
states where you find more industry and commerce, is 
because intangible personality has slipped out of tic 
assessment list. As a result the burden falls upon the 
owner of the tangible personality, chiefly the farme: 
That is one of the great reasons of discontent in thi 
country today. 


Earnings Go Untouched 


The second point is perhaps even more important 
namely, that the economic revolution has brought abou 
the emergence of immense sources of wealth entire!y 
unconnected with property. Our railway presidents 
who get $50,000 or $100,000 a year, our great lawyers 
and doctors who make from $100,000 to $300,000 a 
year in the city of New York, our architects, our e: 
neers, the whole mass of modern society has in it 
persons who receive immense sums in the way of 
emoluments and earnings. Yet if they spend all th: se 
earnings—and you can generally count upon their go. 
wives to do so—they are not liable in one iota to any 
form of property tax. Thus we find entire clas-es 
who are not in any way reached under tl svstem »/ 
property as a criterion of faculty. 

But there is something still more important. Un: er 
the older economic system, where things went along 
placidly, where there was less speculative activ 
where there was no modern world machinery of tra:le 
and commerce, a business man’s prosperity could fairly 
well be measured by his stock-in-trade or his prope: 
Now, with the prevalence of speculative activity, with 
the development of the turnover, with the progress in 
all those other more subtle economic aspects of «ur 
modern life, a business man no longer reckons his pr 
perity according to his property or stock-in-trade, | ut 
acording to his profits, and these profits may stand in 
very little relation to his property. Take two men w ¢h 
the same profit, but with very divergent stock-in-tra 
Take, for instance, the large department store and ‘1c 
diamond merchant. Although they may enjoy the sae 
yearly profit, they will have not only entirely differ 
store accommodations, but also entirely differ: 
quantities or values of stock-in-trade. Their turno: ct 
may vary, and the ratio of profits to stock may va 
That is the reason why the business man today 
longer believes, if he is an intelligent man, in prope:') 
as the test of success. When the war with Engls.d 
took place, how did we finance it? So far as dir 
taxation was concerned, by a tax on property. In 1" 
Civil War we had indeed a very small and insignifica = 
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tax on income, but we had primarily a direct tax on 
property, and, above all, the indirect taxes. But what 
happened in this war? Not a single example of a 
property tax, and very little from indirect taxes. 
Seventy or eighty per cent of all our tax revenue con- 
sisted of taxes on profits and on incomes. Isn’t that 
enough to show ‘vou what the situation is and how the 
world has changed. Yet only a few of our states have 
begun to be touched by the recognition of this transi- 
tion which we in the Federal Government have long 
since realized. 

In other words, the reason why our revenues are in- 
adequate is because we are tinkering with an outworn 
and irremediably defective machine. You can’t patch 
it up. I don’t mean to say that there are not states in 
this country which are more agricultural in character 
than, let us say, New York or Massachusetts or Illinois, 
where for some time perhaps the general property tax 
will linger. But I do mean to say that the sooner we 
realize that the real basis of taxation, the real criterion 
of ability to pay has changed from property to produce, 
or yield, or earning, or profits, or income, the better for 
all concerned. 


Problems Solved in the East 


Now what has taken place? We find that in our in- 
dustrial states like New York, Massachusetts, and now 
New Jersey, that even in the West, in Wisconsin and 
in some of the Southern States, like Delaware and 
others, after trying in vain to accommodate present 
fiscal methods to present conditions by developing a 
more or less unsuccessful corporation tax, we now have 
gone over to supplementing, or as in New York, sup- 
planting the property tax by a system, first, of taxes on 
income, and second, more important even than that, by 
taxes on business. 

Why is it that the farmers find so much difficulty ? 
I quite agree that, after all, the problem is one of local 
taxation. Under our present condition, however, even 
if you escape the deplorable situation of fractional as- 
sessment in a few of the Western States, you can’t 
have a full assessment of your local real estate. For, 
since the real estate is used also as a basis of the state 
tax, and since the state tax is apportioned locally ac- 
ording to the amount of assessed valuation, there is an 
inevitable tendency on the part of every county as- 
sessor to cut down the local assessments to the lowest 
possible figure. The lower the local assessment the less 
the contribution to state tax. But even if you were 
able to jack up the local assessments of real estate, you 
would still have the two problems of intangible prop- 
erty, which does not find its way at all into the assess- 
ment lists, as well as the existence of your rich doctors 


or lawyers or other professional men who cannot be 
reached by a property tax. 

The thing to do is to make even the local revenues 
more adequate, more in keeping with local ability to 
pay. That means, in the first place, to do away entirely 
with the state tax on real estate, keeping your real- 
estate tax only for local purposes and getting your state 
revenues from other sources, as we are beginning to do 
in many of our states. But it means far more than 
that. It means that you will tap the state-wide sources 
of wealth, the incomes of individuals which come not 
from the land, but from the opportunities connected 
with the real estate in their locality, the incomes which 
do not go to the farmer in the locality, but which go to 
the merchant who lives in the town or to the man who 
lives in the city, but whose career depends funda- 
mentally on the farmer. You have got to tap those 
sources of revenue, and you can do this by very low 
rates, as we are showing in New York. In New York, 
with an average rate of two per cent on incomes and 
four per cent on business, we are securing a revenue 
this year of sixty or seventy millions of dollars. Even 
Delaware has recently imposed a similar tax, which 
they call an income school tax, devoting the whole of 
the revenue to schools. Whether we do the one thing 
or the other, the point I desire to make is that the 
revenues will come in so abundantly under a modern 
system of taxation that the state will be able to turn 
back to the localities monies which in a deeper sense 
really flow from the localities. Half of our New York 
income tax goes back to the localities, and when, in 
addition to that, the local real estate is no longer as- 
sessed for state purposes with the result of pulling 
down the assessment, and when as in New York, the 
localities get a share of the income in proportion to 
their assessed valuation, the old-time tendency to under- 
valuation is counteracted, and the higher local valu- 
ation will require a smaller tax rate to raise a given 
sum. Thus you will have both coming and going such 
an immense increase of potential revenues as to satisfy 
everyone, and the embarrassments hitherto found in 
this country from the financing of education, will come 
to an end. 


FRENCH MOST POPULAR 

French is the most popular language studied in 
senior high schools of New York City. Of 107,460 
students enrolled in language classes last spring, 38,653 
were studying French, and 32,415 Spanish. German 
was studied by 6,255 and Italian by 1,434 pupils. The 
classics are not so generally studied as modern lan- 
guages ; 28,521 were taking the Latin course, and only 
182 were studying Greek. 
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An Economic Revolution 


Now, however, the situation is entirely different so 
far as the fundamental economic facts are concerned. 
A transition, nay, a revolution has taken place. Just 
as our economic system has changed from the primitive 
economic system to the modern industrial system, so 
the basis of our fiscal life has changed. The old gen- 
eral property tax which gradually developed in parts 
of this country at the end of the eighteenth century, in 
other parts during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and in still other sections only toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century—the general property 
tax has become, so to speak, a sacrosanct idea, a shib- 
boleth, something to conjure with. Not one man out 
of a thousand will think of a man’s ability to pay taxes 
except in terms of the property than he owns. Yet it 
is today entirely wrong. It is a thing of the past in 
almost every other part of the world, where the general 
property tax has disintegrated and disappeared. It is 
fast going in this country in the more developed states 
of the Union. 

Now why is it that property is no longer the fit test 
of ability to pay? Why is it that the efforts that are 
being made throughout the length and breadth of this 
country and the endeavor of our school authorities to 
secure a little more money by bothering with property 
assessments are all bound to fail? I do not wish to 
deny for a moment that for purely local purposes the 
selling or property value of the real estates is still quite 
defensible as the basis for assessment in this country. 
I won't go into the reasons as to why that is, because 
that would lead me too far astray, further than to say 
that where there is under our modern economic con- 
ditions an immediate capitalization of the yield or pro- 
duce into the changed property or selling value, as is 
the case in land, you can still use property as a test of 
ability to pay or of value in real estate. But the case 
is very different with all that kind of property outside 
of real estate and with all those elements of ability 
outside of property. 

There are three reasons why we have got into this 
muddle. First, the growth of intangible property. 
The industrial revolution created corporations about 
the middle of the century, when our first general 
corporation laws were enacted. This mass of intangi- 
ble property, consisting of securities, of stocks, bonds, 
and all the rest, as well as of mortgages, constitutes a 
great part of the wealth of this country nowadays. No 
method ever devised by mankind, from the time of the 
Roman when they used torture in the attempt to elicit 
the facts, down to the listing and tax-ferret laws of 
modern times, has ever succeeded in making a man de- 


clare his intangible personality when he has an induce- 
ment not to do so. One great reason, accordingly, why 
our general property tax has became a failure, es- 
pecially in proportion as you are dealing with those 
states where you find more industry and commerce, is 
because intangible personality has slipped out of the 
assessment list. As a result the burden falls upon the 
owner of the tangible personality, chiefly the farmer. 
That is one of the great reasons of discontent in this 
country today. 


Earnings Go Untouched 


The second point is perhaps even more important, 
namely, that the economic revolution has brought about 
the emergence of immense sources of wealth entirely 
unconnected with property. Our railway presidents 
who get $50,000 or $100,000 a year, our great lawyers 
and doctors who make from $100,000 to $300,000 a 
year in the city of New York, our architects, our engi- 
neers, the whole mass of modern society has in it 
persons who receive immense sums in the way of 
emoluments and earnings. Yet if they spend all those 
earnings—and you can generally count upon their good 
wives to do so—they are not liable in one iota to any 
form of property tax. Thus we find entire classes 
who are not in any way reached under the system of 
property as a criterion of faculty. 

But there is something still more important. Under 
the older economic system, where things went along 
placidly, where there was less speculative activity, 
where there was no modern world machinery of trade 
and commerce, a business man’s prosperity could fairly 
well be measured by his stock-in-trade or his property. 
Now, with the prevalence of speculative activity, with 
the development of the turnover, with the progress in 
all those other more subtle economic aspects of our 
modern life, a business man no longer reckons his pros- 


perity according to his property or stock-in-trade, but 


acording to his profits, and these profits may stand in 
very little relation to his property. Take two men with 
the same profit, but with very divergent stock-in-trade. 
Take, for instance, the large department store and the 
diamond merchant. Although they may enjoy the same 
yearly profit, they will have not only entirely different 
store accommodations, but also entirely different 
quantities or values of stock-in-trade. Their turnover 
may vary, and the ratio of profits to stock may vary. 
That is the reason why the business man today no 
longer believes, if he is an intelligent man, in property 
as the test of success. When the war with England 
took place, how did we finance it? So far as direct 
taxation was concerned, by a tax on property. In the 
Civil War we had indeed a very small and insignificant 
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tax on income, but we had primarily a direct tax on 
property, and, above all, the indirect taxes. But what 
happened in this war? Not a single example of a 
property tax, and very little from indirect taxes. 
Seventy or eighty per cent of all our tax revenue con- 
sisted of taxes on profits and on incomes. Isn’t that 
enough to show you what the situation is and how the 
world has changed. Yet only a few of our states have 
begun to be touched by the recognition of this transi- 
tion which we in the Federal Government have long 
since realized. 

In other words, the reason why our revenues are in- 
adequate is because we are tinkering with an outworn 
and irremediably defective machine. You can’t patch 
it up. I don’t mean to say that there are not states in 
this country which are more agricultural in character 
than, let us say, New York or Massachusetts or IIlinois, 
where for some time perhaps the general property tax 
will linger. But I do mean to say that the sooner we 
realize that the real basis of taxation, the real criterion 
of ability to pay has changed from property to produce, 
or yield, or earning, or profits, or income, the better for 
all concerned. 


Problems Solved in the East 
Now what has taken place? We find that in our in- 
dustrial states like New York, Massachusetts, and now 
New Jersey, that even in the West, in Wisconsin and 
in some of the Southern States, like Delaware and 
others, after trying in vain to accommodate present 
fiscal methods to present conditions by developing a 
more or less unsuccessful corporation tax, we now have 
gone over to supplementing, or as in New York, sup- 
planting the property tax by a system, first, of taxes on 
income, and second, more important even than that, by 
taxes on business. 
Why is it that the farmers find so much difficulty ? 
I quite agree that, after all, the problem is one of local 
taxation. Under our present condition, however, even 
if you escape the deplorable situation of fractional as- 
sessment in a few of the Western States, you can’t 
have a full assessment of your local real estate. For, 
since the real estate is used also as a basis of the state 
tax, and since the state tax is apportioned locally ac- 
ording to the amount of assessed valuation, there is an 
inevitable tendency on the part of every county as- 
sessor to cut down the local assessments to the lowest 
possible figure. The lower the local assessment the less 
the contribution to state tax. But even if you were 
able to jack up the local assessments of real estate, you 
would still have the two problems of intangible prop- 
erty, which does not find its way at all into the assess- 
ment lists, as well as the existence of your rich doctors 


or lawyers or other professional men who cannot be 
reached by a property tax. 

The thing to do is to make even the local revenues 
more adequate, more in keeping with local ability to 
pay. That means, in the first place, to do away entirely 
with the state tax on real estate, keeping your real- 
estate tax only for local purposes and getting your state 
revenues from other sources, as we are beginning to do 
in many of our states. But it means far more than 
that. It means that you will tap the state-wide sources 
of wealth, the incomes of individuals which come not 
from the land, but from the opportunities connected 
with the real estate in their locality, the incomes which 
do not go to the farmer in the locality, but which go to 
the merchant who lives in the town or to the man who 
lives in the city, but whose career depends funda- 
mentally on the farmer. You have got to tap those 
sources of revenue, and you can do this by very low 
rates, as we are showing in New York. In New York, 
with an average rate of two per cent on incomes and 
four per cent on business, we are securing a revenue 
this year of sixty or seventy millions of dollars. Even 
Delaware has recently imposed a similar tax, which 
they call an income school tax, devoting the whole of 
the revenue to schools. Whether we do the one thing 
or the other, the point I desire to make is that the 
revenues will come in so abundantly under a modern 
system of taxation that the state will be able to turn 
back to the localities monies which in a deeper sense 
really flow from the localities. Half of our New York 
income tax goes back to the localities, and when, in 
addition to that, the local real estate is no longer as- 
sessed for state purposes with the result of pulling 
down the assessment, and when as in New York, the 
localities get a share of the income in proportion to 
their assessed valuation, the old-time tendency to under- 
valuation is counteracted, and the higher local valu- 
ation will require a smaller tax rate to raise a given 
sum. Thus you will have both coming and going such 
an immense increase of potential revenues as to satisfy 
everyone, and the embarrassments hitherto found in 
this country from the financing of education, will come 
to an end. 


FRENCH MOST POPULAR 


French is the most popular language studied in 
senior high schools of New York City. Of 107,460 


students enrolled in language classes last spring, 38,653 
were studying French, and 32,415 Spanish. German 
was studied by 6,255 and Italian by 1,434 pupils. The 
classics are not so generally studied as modern lan- 
guages ; 28,521 were taking the Latin course, and only 
182 were studying Greek. 
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THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING SCHOOL 


THE UNIVERSITY ORGANIZES A TRAINING SCHOOL 
Made Possible by Gift from the General Education Board 


Personnel of Staff Chosen 


By N. W. WALKER 
The University of North Carolina 


HE ORGANIZATION of the University’s train- 

ing school has been made possible through the 

generosity of the General Education Board of 
New York. In May, 1926, this Board granted the Uni- 
versity an appropriation of $75,000 for a five-year 
period for the purpose of enabling the School of Edu- 
cation to improve its facilities for the training of high 
school teachers. The School of Education officials im- 
mediately entered into an agreement with the Chapel 
Hill School Board to make use of the local public high 
school as the training school for the School of Educa- 
tion. Under this arrangement six departments in the 
Chapel Hill High School are to be used for purposes 
of observation, demonstration, and directed teaching. 
These are the departments of English, mathematics. 
French, Latin, history, and natural science. The de- 
partments of English, mathematics, and French will be 
in operation for these purposes for the year 1926-’27. 
and in September, 1927, the departments of Latin, 
history, and natural science will begin to operate on 
the same basis. 

At the head of each of these departments is to be a 
member of the School of Education staff who will be 
assigned to regular teaching duties in the high school, 
who will conduct in the School of Education courses in 
the methods of materials of instruction in his particular 
field, and who will also have charge of the “directed 
teaching” of students who are preparing themselves 
for teaching his subject. The six department heads 
chosen for these positions are shown below. A Direc- 
tor of Training has general supervision over the work 
of the training school. In the planning and organiza- 
tion of the work of the training school, the School of 
Education, the Chapel Hill School Board, the superin- 
tendent of schools and his corps of instructors are all 
working in the heartiest sort of codperation. 

The Department heads chosen for these positions are 
as follows: 

Dr. E. R. Mosher, Director of Training 

Dr. Mosher is already widely and favorably known 
among the educational workers of North Carolina. 
For the past three years he has been a member of the 


School of Education Staff assigned to field work. His 
time has been occupied with class instruction, con- 
ducted under the direction of the Extension Division, 
in the cities and towns of the state. Dr. Mosher comes 


Dr. E. R. Mosner, Director of Training 


to the directorship of the Training School admirably 
equipped both by training and experience for the new 
duties he assumes. His successor in extension work is 
Professor William John McKee. 


Department of English 


For the headship in the Department of English in 
the Training School, the University has been fortunate 
in securing the services of one of the best known 
workers in the field of elementary and secondary school 
English in the whole country. This is Mr. Casper Carl 
Certain, formerly of the Detroit Schools, who comes 
to the University directly from the University of Wis- 
consin where he held last year a position similar to the 
one he is assuming with the University of North Caro- 
lina. His rank is that of Associate Professor of the 
Teaching of English. 
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Professor Certain’s record of training and experience 
is in brief as follows: B.S., Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, 1906; M.S., (Electrical Engineer) ibid., 1907; 
M.A., Teachers College, Columbia, 1923 ; Registrar and 
Instructor in English, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
1908-1911; Head of Department of English, Central 
High School, Birmingham, Ala., 1911-1915; Professor 
of Rhetoric and Public Speaking, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, 1915-1916; Head of Department of English, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan, 1916- 
1920; Assistant Principal and Head of Department of 
English, Northwestern High School, Detroit, 1920- 
1922; Department of Detroit Public 
Schools, 1922-1925; Acting Associate Professor of the 
Teaching of English, University of Wisconsin, 1925- 
1926; Associate Professor of the Teaching of English, 
1926—. 

Professor Certain is also the founder and editor of 
The Elementary English Review, and is author of the 
report on High School Library Standards published by 


Supervision, 


the American Library Association, the report on Ele- 
mentary School Library Standards published by the 
National Education Association, and numerous maga- 
zine articles on library work in schools and on various 
phases and problems of English instruction in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The editor regrets his 
inability to secure a photograph of Professor Certain 
for use in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


Department of Mathematics 

Mr. Howard Frederick Munch of Michigan has been 
chosen for the headship of the Department of Mathe- 
matics in the Training School. His rank in the Uni- 
versity is that of Assistant Profesor of the Teaching 
Mr. Munch has had several years of 
successful experience as teacher of mathematics, as 
high school principal, and superintendent of schools. 
His record is in brief as follows: B.S., Adrian College, 
1904; M.A., University of Chicago, 1926; Teacher of 
Mathematics, Fayette Normal School, Fayette, Ohio, 
1904-1905; Teacher of Mathematics and Science, 
Mason City High School, Iowa, 1905-1907 ; Assistant 
Principal and Teacher of Mathematics and Physics, 
Danville High School, Illinois, 1907-1913; Assistant 
Principal and Teacher of Mathematics, Danville High 
School, Illinois, 1913-1918; Director of Part-time Edu- 
cation, Rockford, Illinois, 1918-1922; Superintendent 
of Schools, Monmouth, Illinois, 1922-1925; Student, 
University of Chicago, 1925-1926; Assistant Professor 
of the Teaching of Mathematics, 1926—. 

Professor G. W. Myers of the University of Chi- 
cago says of him: “His scholarship and training are 
A No. 1. Mr. Munch has had a great deal of 


of Mathematics. 


high grade experience as a high school teacher of 
mathematical subjects, and as an administrator. He is 
a coming man. He will be a real element of 
strength in your faculty. He is sanely ‘up-to-date.’ ” 
Professor E. R. Breslich of the University of Chicago 


Howarp F. Muncu 
Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics 


commends Professor Munch in equally hearty fashion, 
saying: “He works hard to get results and knows how 
to present results in good shape. On the other hand, 
he is modest about his achievements and believes that 
good work will get recognition in the end. He is a 
man of excellent character, who has had just the type 
of professional training that the position in your school 
requires. He understands pupils and is a good institu- 
tional worker. 
unusually qualified for the place, and | recommend him 
to you most heartily.” 


It seems to me that Mr. Munch is 


Department of French 


Mr. Kerr has been appointed head of the French 
Department in the Training School with the rank in 
the University of Assistant Professor of the Teaching 
of French. He is a native of the state and received his 
undergraduate training at Davidson College and at the 
University of North Carolina. His record is in brief 
as follows: Student Davidson College, N. C., 1911- 
1913; A.B., University of North Carolina, 1915; Fei- 
low in Romance Languages, University of Chicago, 
1915-1916; Graduate Student, Columbia University, 
1920-1926; Fellow, University of Paris, 1923-1924; 
Instructor in French and Spanish, Armour Institute of 
Technology, 1916-1917; Assistant Professor of Rom- 
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ance Languages, University of Richmond, 1920-1921 ; 
Instructor in French, Columbia University, 1921-1925; 
Lecturer in American Literature, University of Paris, 
1925-1926; Assistant Professor of the Teaching of 


French, 1926—. 


Dovus Kerr 
Assistant Professor of the Teaching of French 


Mr. Kerr’s record in the several institutions in which 
he has studied and taught bears eloquent testimony to 
his linguistic ability and to his fine personal character. 
Since accepting the headship of the Department of 
French in the University Training School, he has been 
offered the headship of the department of Romance 
Languages in one of the state colleges of the West. 
which position he promptly declined in order to serve 


his native state. 


Department of Natural Science 

Dr. Preston does not take up his duties with the Uni- 
versity until 1927, when he will become head of the 
Department of Natural Science in the Training School, 
with the rank in the University of Associate Professor 
of the Teaching of Natural Science. Dr. Preston will 
hold his present position as head of the Science Depart- 
ment in the Dorchester High School for Boys, Boston, 
He then 
spend a part of the winter and spring familiarizing 
himself through first-hand contact with the science 
work of the Lincoln School of Columbia University 
and that of the Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago preparatory to assuming his duties at Chapel 
Hill. His scholastic and teaching record may be sum- 
marized as follows: A.B., Harvard College, 1899; 
A.M., Harvard University, 1900; Ph.D., ibid., 1902; 


Massachusetts, until January, 1927. will 


Traveling Fellow, Department of Botany, ibid., 1900- 
1901; Assistant in Botany, Yale Forest School, 1901- 
1902; Teacher of Natural Science, Lawrence, Mass., 
High School, 1903-1907; Sub-Master, Charlestown 
High Schceol, 1907-1908; Junior Master, ibid., 1908 


Dr. Car_tton Estey Preston 
Associate Professor of the Teaching of Natural Scienc 


1910; Junior Master, English High School, Boston, 
1910-1925; Head of Science Department, Dorcheste: 
High School for Boys, 1925-1926; Associate Professo: 
of the Teaching of Natural Science, 1926—. 

Dr. Preston received his preparatory training in th« 
famous Groton Schocl. 


Harvard, he received second-year honors in the classics 


While an undergraduate at 
and honorable mention in natural history. He gradu 
ated from Harvard with the degree of A.B. cum laude 
in three years. 

He is a man of fine personality and sound scholar 
Although 


highly trained as a research worker, his primary interest 


ship, whose teaching record is excellent. 
is in boys and girls. He has the firm conviction that 
natural science should be made to function more effec- 
tively in our secondary school training, not with a view 
to making scientists of Tom, Dick, and Harry, but by 
way of developing in all young people, whatever their 
future careers or major interests may be, an intelli 
gent understanding of the physical universe and right 
attitudes toward that universe. 


Department of History 
Mr. King is to take up his teaching duties in 1927. 
He is spending the year 1926-'27, on leave, pursuing 
graduate studies at the University of Chicago in further 
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specific preparation for his new duties at Chapel Hill. 
He has completed at the University of North Carolina, 
with the exception of finishing his thesis, the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree (with Education as his 
major), and has demonstrated his ability to teach. He 
is a young man of sound scholarship, excellent per- 


sonality, and character. He possesses, moreover, ex- 


ARNOLD KimsEy KING 
Assistant Professor of the Teaching of History 


ceptional poise and good judgment, a wholesome and 
optimistic view of life, and a geod sense of humor. 
His academic interest lies primarily in the field of his- 
tory which was his major field of undergraduate study. 
He will continue his studies in history at Chicago this 
year. A.B. 
in Ed., University of North Carolina, 1925; Instructor 
in Education and Assistant to the Dean of the School 
of Education, 1925-1926; Assistant Professor of the 
Teaching of History, 1926—. 


Mr. King’s record is in brief as follows: 


Department of Latin 
Mr. Gwynn is on leave for the year 1926-27. 


He 


will continue graduate studies at the University of 
North Carolina through the winter quarter, after which 


he will go to the University of Chicago for the spring 
quarter where he will probably remain through the 
summer quarter also. He will be pursuing, both at the 
University of North Carolina and at the University of 
Chicago a program of work designed to fit him specifi- 
cally for the new instructional duties he is to assume 
in 1927. 
in the high schools of this state, is already widely 
known and admired by the schools workers of North 
Carolina. During his period of service in the Univer- 


Mr. Gwynn, because of his previous service 


sity of North Carolina, he has demonstrated the fact 
that he possesses teaching ability of an exceptionally 
high order. 

His record of training and experience follows: A.B., 
University of North Carolina, 1918; Graduate Student, 
ibid., 1926; Teacher, Leaksville, N. C., Schools, 1918; 
Principal, Leaksville High School, 1919-1920; Prin- 


Joun Minor Gwynn 
Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Latin 


cipal, Reidsville, N. C., High School, 1920-1924; In- 
structor in Latin, University of North Carolina, 1924- 
1926; Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Latin, 
1926—. 

A Hand-Picked Staff 

Starting as it does with a hand-picked staff, chosen 
because of their superb personal qualities, their sound 
scholarship, their promise, and their demonstrated 
ability to teach their respective subjects, the Univer- 
sity’s Training School is destined to prove in the years 
to come an effective agency in improving the quality 
of instruction offered in the secondary schools of 
North Carolina. 

North Carolina should be grateful to the General 
Education Board of New York for its timely and gen- 
erous aid in making this sorely needed adjunct of the 
School of Education a reality. 


A Name Proposed 
As a token of honor and respect to the memory of 
the late lamented Dr. Wallace Buttrick of the General 
Education Board, whose unfailing interest and services 
in the cause of educational progress in the South, and 
in North Carolina in particular, has enabled the South- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Necessary Funds For Education 


The address of Professor Seligman before the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association in which he answers the question, 
“How may the necessary funds for public education 
be provided ?”, has such direct bearing on the major 
problems of education in North Carolina just now that 
we are reprinting it in this issue. Its pertinence to our 
present situation is sufficient justification for our so 
doing, notwithstanding the fact that it was delivered 
some three or four years ago. 

The solution which Professor Seligman suggests 
calls for statesmanship and courage and expertness in 
finance. Instead of putting “all the property of the 
state behind the education of all the children of the 
state” and stopping there, he would put all the income 
of the state and all the business of the state behind the 
education of all the children of the state. 

To be sure, there are those who don’t agree with 
Professor Seligman, but that’s another matter. When 
the Federal Government is wise enough to devise ways 
of collecting internal revenue out of North Carolina 
to the extent of $180,000,000 a year, it would seem that 
our own statesmen might be wise enough to find the 
few millions needed in order that the state might adopt 
and carry into effect a wise social policy with reference 
to the education of all its children. Certain it is that 
North Carolina has the means to provide for longer 
school terms and better trained teachers if it wishes to 
employ those means, and if it has the statesmanship, 
the wisdom, and the courage to undertake the task. 
The problem is not primarily one for the educator: it 
is primarily a problem for the student of economics, 
the expert in finance. 


Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
will be held at Jackson, Mississippi, November 30 to 


December 3. The two commissions—the one on Sec- 
ondary Schools and the other on Higher Institutions—- 
will convene on November 30 and complete their work 
on December 1. The Association proper will convene 
on December 2. The main features of the program will 
be announced in our November issue. 


North Carolina College Conference 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina College 
Conference will be held at the Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham, November 19 and 20. An earlier date was 
preferred by many members of the Conference, but the 
committee having charge of the examinations for col- 
lege admission could not have its report ready earlier 
than the middle of November. Since the committee’s 
report is to be one of the main features of the program, 
the officials decided it would be best to postpone the 
meeting in order to give the committee time to assemble 
the necessary data and prepare its report. 


District Meetings of the North Carolina 
Education Association 


The six district meetings of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association will begin this year October 15-16 
and will continue, meeting each week end, through 
November 19-20. The dates and meeting places, the 
chairmen of the several districts, and the out-of-state 
speakers for the several meetings have been recently 
announced as follows: 

Western District, Asheville, October 15-16. Presi- 
dent H. T. Hunter, Cullowhee, Chairman; Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs, Columbia University and Miss Lucy Gage 
of George Peabody College, principal speakers. 

South Piedmont District, Salisbury, October 22-23. 
Superintendent F. P. Hall, Belmont, Chairman; Dr. 
Harry Clark, of Furman University, and Muss Lucy 
Gage, principal speakers. 

Northwestern District, Greensboro, October 29-30. 
Superintendent T. H. Cash, Winston-Salem, Chairman ; 
Dr. H. A. Webb, George Peabody College, and Miss 
Lucy Gage, principal speakers. 

North Central District, Raleigh, November 5-6. Sup- 
erintendent A. E. Akers, Roanoke Rapids, Chairman ; 
Dr. Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University, and Miss 
Lucy Gage, principal speakers. 

Northeastern District, Greenville, November 12-13. 
Superintendent M. P. Jennings, Elizabeth City, Chair- 
man; Dr. William Matthew Lewis, George Washing- 
ton University, and Miss Lucy Gage, principal speakers. 
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Southeastern District, Wilmington, November 19-20. 
Superintendent J. L. Hathcock, Clinton, Chairman; 
Superintendent William A. Dutton, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Miss Lucy Gage, principal speakers. 

Miss Lucy Gage is President of the National Coun- 
cil of Elementary Teachers. She will spend six weeks 
in the state this fall. George Peabody College is re- 
leasing Miss Gage for the fall quarter in order that 
she may be available for all our district meeting and 
for conferences with elementary teachers in the several 
districts during the four days of the week preceding 
the time of the meeting. North Croalina is grateful 
to George Peabody College for this generous and cour- 
teous assistance. 


Two Well Known Teachers Given 


Honorary Degrees 


Two of North Carolina’s best known teachers were 
recipients of honorary degrees last June. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws on Charles L. Coon, Superintendent of 
the Wilson Schools, and Davidson College conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy on Professor M. C. 
S. Noble, of the University of North Carolina. 


The State Meeting of the North 


Carolina Education Association 
At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the North Carolina Education Association, Raleigh was 
chosen as the next meeting place, and March 24, 25, 
26, 1927, as the time of meeting. 
The Association is planning an active fight before 
the next Legislature for: 
1. A state-wide eight months school term. 
2. More normal schools. 
3. A large equalizing fund. 
4. And it will vigorously oppose any effort to lower 
the minimum salary schedule. 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


The American Association of Junior Colleges is to 
hold its annual meeting this year at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, November 29 and 30. The Association, it will be 
noted, will convene one day in advance of the two com- 
missions of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, and its sessions will 
close the day prior to the first general meeting of the 
latter Association. This arrangement seems to be an 
admirable one in that it will enable each of these asso- 


ciations to become better acquainted with what the 
other is doing; especially will it be advantageous for 
those who are interested in or concerned with the work 
of both. 


SUGGESTED QUERIES FOR DEBATES 


HE QUERIES listed below have been suggested 
as appropriate for the North Carolina High School 
Debating Union to discuss in the triangular debates 
next spring. The committee has not yet chosen a 
query, though it will probably do so in the near future. 
If the high school people have further suggestions to 
offer for the committee’s consideration, they should 
send them in at once to E. R. Rankin, Secretary of the 

Debating Union, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The queries thus far suggested are as follows: 

1. Resolved, That Congress should enact the Curtis- 
Reed Bill, providing for a federal department of 
education. 

2. Resolved, That the Federal Government should 
own and operate the coal mines. 

3. Resolved, That the proposed child labor amend- 
ment to the constitution of-the United States 
should be adopted. 

4. Resolved, That the federal constitution should be 
so amended as to prohibit future issues of tax 
exempt securities. 

Resolved, That the United States should immedi- 

ately grant independence to the Philippines. 

6. Resolved, That the United States should recognize 

the present government of Russia. 

7. Resolved, That Congress should enact the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill, to aid agriculture. 

8. Resolved, That North Carolina should enact a 
workmen’s compensation law. 

9. Resolved, That Congress should be empowered 
by a two-thirds vote to override decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

10. Resolved, That Congress should provide for a uni- 
fied department of national defense, with codrdi- 
nate divisions for the army, the navy, and the air 
service. 

11. Resolved, That the President of the United States 
should be elected for a single term of six years. 

12. Resovled, That the Governor of North Carolina 
should be provided by the legislature with the 
power of veto. 

13. Resolved, That the Federal Government should 
own the waterpower sites and developments. 

April 1, 1927, has been tentatively selected as the date 
for the triangular debates, and April 14 and 15 as the 
time for the semi-finals and final debate for the Aycock 
Cup at Chapel Hill. 
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POINT CREDIT AND MENTAL CREDiT 


By WILLIAM DOUB KERR 
Assistant Professor of the Teaching of French, The University of North Carolina 


VERY SCHOOL must have its system of point 

credit, some convenient and accepted way of 

reckoning and recording the work of students. 
Administrative offices most clearly recognize this 
necessity. It is realized by the-teacher intent upon 
keeping accurate class records. The understanding of 
the executive and that of the pedagog work together 
for good. 

ut the student is too apt to misunderstand the mat- 
ter of point credit. That misunderstanding works the 
student harm, particularly so in those subjects which 
bear names other than those of the three R’s. 

Consistently this question has been put to successive 
groups of students: Why study French? The one 
and almost the only answer comes: Because it is re- 
quired. That answer obviously does not reflect a 
happy attitude in the student-mind. Indeed the answer 
is wrong, because it.is far from representing the whole 
truth. The answer may even be called un-American. 
For it is not in our national habit to do the settled thing 
for a sedate reason. Our forbears did their pioneering 
physically ; we do ours mentally. 

Can the student be helped to blaze new trails for 
himself? First, in understanding why a certain study 
is offered to him or required of him? Second, in de- 
termining and establishing interesting personal ways 
of study? Experience with many students, bright ones 
and backward ones, dictates the answer: Yes; de- 
cidedly yes! 

The first duty in the stimulation of student think- 
ing lies with the teacher. Does that teacher know 
France at first hand? Let him tell of some sight seen 
there—and let him interpret that sight in terms of the 
joy he felt in seeing it. Where there is genuine en- 
thusiasm the class will sense it and respond to it. One 
glowing description of an old-world garden is worth 
to the student’s inner self seventy times seven dust- 
dry sentences involving the word ‘jardin’. 


In many instances, admittedly, the teacher has not 
been privileged to visit the foreign land. Then he 
must have steeped himself all the more thoroughly in 
the literature and the history of the tongue he pro- 
fesses. History is not all a matter of dates; nor is 
literature all a matter of data. One stirring delivery 
of battle passages in La Chanson de Roland can be 
more illuminating to the student-mind than all the 
formal records of the Saracen invasion. A sympa- 


thetic reading of some simple Verlaine lyric must stir 
a student’s sense of the word beauty in a foreign 
tongue—must give him intimations of new rhythms 
not only in letters but in life. 

To whet the student’s appetite, to stimulate his 
fancy, to guide and to gratify his aesthetic urge—with 
these things begins the teacher’s duty. Where does it 
end? It has no end. We may well ponder Tennyson’s 
words and understand his message for us: 


Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 


The truth of that must be apparent to the thoughtful 
teacher. Therefore we say: Let the teacher have tone. 
And, more especially, let him have overtones. 

Such a teacher makes the student aware of the ex- 
istence of mental credits. Not merely five a week, not 
a maximum of so few each month. But unlimited 
credits, to be won at will! Here the student’s work 
begins. 

One student will ask for guidance in the reading of 
French verse. For him there are anthologies : 

Oxford. Oxford Book of French Verse. 

Lucas. A Book of French Verse. 

Ritchie. French Verse from Villon to Verlaine. 

Canfield. French Lyrics. 

Henning. French Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 
If the original escapes the student, there are transla- 
tions to be had. 

Another student will want to know what manner of 
people are those whose language he is studying. There 
are books which give current answers to such a ques- 
tion, valuable books full of helpful information: 

Cazamian. Some Aspects of the Mind of France. 

Cestre. The Ideals of France. 

Feuillerat. French Life and Ideals. 

Huddleston. France and the French. 

Wharton. French Ways and Their Meaning. 

A third student finds his chief interest in contempo- 
rary happenings. For him there exist quarterly, 
monthly, weekly or daily publications such as these: 
Foreign Affairs, The Atlantic Monthly with its sub- 
sidiary publications, World’s IVork, Current History, 
Literary Digest, New York Times, New York Evening 
Post. 


Each inquiring student can be encouraged to share 
his enthusiasms and his discoveries with his fellows. 
An academy in miniature comes into being. There is 
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set up a new round table; and everyone gathers at it 
eagerly. 

Everyone? Yes, everyone. For not alone is it the 
bright student who can be won to ways of seeking 
mental credit. That very search for mental credit may 
be made the salvation of the slow student. Suppose an 
instance, far too usual, of a student with no linguistic 
gift. Language study is required of him; he must, if 
possible, achieve a satisfactory point-record in the sub- 
ject. He struggles. He fails. His recitations, in the 
matter of the partitive construction or of the agree- 
ment of past participles, are a sorrow to him and an 
exceeding heaviness to the teacher. He is weak; he 
knows his weakness; he seems to be unable to grow 
stronger. Linguistically he is not talented. 

Linguistically he is not talented. But often such a 
student will be found to have a marked aptitude for 
some other subject in the curriculum—for science, let 
us say. The teacher can give him some simple book 
of scientific French, such as the Greenfield and Babson 
Industrial and Scientific French, or a bit of Fabre’s 
prose. If it is beyond his abilities to read French texts 
which tell of his interests, he may be taught to find, in 
some standard encyclopedia, those sections which deal 
with French scientific achievements. 

Let him be encouraged to read this matter and to 
report on it in his own way. He takes new interest. 
He finds fresh courage. He learns to use his major 
abilities to serve his minor interests. And, at the same 
time, he serves the necessary end of attaining point 
credit. For, interestingly enough, his pride and his 
new enthusiasm operate to bring about a better under- 
standing of the whole subject. Not infrequently he 
masters the partitive construction after all. 

When it is taught’in this way, a modern language 
becomes part and parcel of all three R’s. It is reading 
—thoughtful, productive reading. It necessitates writ- 
ing—the making of digests and reports. It ends, arith- 
metically, in the attainment of many required points 
and some extra ones, and in the making of higher 
individual grades and class averages. 

How happy the school where each teacher will con- 
sider himself a true educator, a true professor. How 
helpful that system in which his and his students’ pro- 
fession of faith contains at least these two tenets: 

I must know! 
I must grow!! 


THE HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL CONTEST 
HE REGULATIONS which will govern the state 
high school football championship contest for the 

season of 1926 were decided upon by the executive 


committee of the North Carolina High School Athletic 
Association at a meeting of this committee which was 
help in Chapel Hill on July 16th. 

In accordance with the regulations as adopted by the 
committee, the individual entry blanks for the members 
of all teams which expect to enter the high school foot- 
ball contest are due to be in the hands of the committee 
on or before Saturday, October 23rd. Faculty man- 
agers will be called to meet in the east and the west, to 
arrange schedules, early in the week following October 
23rd, and it is expected that the opening games of the 
championship series will be played on Friday and 
Saturday, Octobet 29th and 30th. It is also expected 
that the state championship game will be played in 
Chapel Hill on Saturday, December 4th. 

The principal changes in the regulations to govern 
this fall’s contest over the regulations which governed 
the 1925 contest, are embodied in regulations 12, 17, 
and 18.. These changes relate respectively to the four 
vear rule, to the matter of the length of the game, and 
to the matter of tie games. 

Regulation 12 now reads: “No student shall be con- 
sidered eligible to represent his school in the high 
school football championship series who has already 
represented a high school, or high schools, during any 
game or part of a game in four championship series in 
football in previous years. Participation in one or 
more years of private school football shall count the 
same as one or more years in the championship series. 
Participation in one or more years of high school foot- 
ball in other states shall count the same as one or more 
Also, no student 
shall be considered eligible to represent his school in 


years in the championship series. 


the championship series whose entry blank has been 
accepted by the committee for a total of four champion- 
ship series in football in previous years.” 

The change in regulation 12 is represented by the 
last sentence of this rule which has been added to the 
former reading of the rule. 

Regulation 17, which is a new rule, reads as follows: 
“In all games of the high school football champion- 
ship series, the length of the game shall be 48 minutes, 
divided into four periods of 12 minutes each, exclusive 
of time taken out; provided that the game may be of 
shorter duration if an agreement to this effect has been 
reached by the responsible managements of both teams 
concerned before the game starts.” 

Regulation 13, which is afso a new rule, reads as 
follows: “All tie games in the high school football 
championship series shall be handled in accordance with 
the ‘tie game arrangement’ which has been decided upon 
by the executive committee of the Association. A copy 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


THE EXAMINATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS 


T THE meeting of the North Carolina College 
A Conference held in Greensboro, December 11, 
1925, Dr. M. R. Trabue, in an address to the 
conference, pointed out some of the bases upon which 
a college should select its students, and the desirability 
of predicting with some degree of accuracy the suc- 
cess of a given student in a given type of college. He 
suggested that the colleges of the state unite in a pro- 
gram of testing objectively all high school seniors in 
order to supplement the information now available to 
the colleges, and to determine the value of such tests 
in the prediction of academic success. 

After considerable discussion, a committee was ap- 
pointed to plan such a testing program to be submitted 
to the conference at the March meeting in Raleigh. 
This committee, after careful study of the problem, 
submitted to the conference the following program: 


I. For the purpose of supplementing the information 
of the colleges about its applicants for admission: 


a. That the State Department of Public Instruction 
through the high school principals should on April 20th 
administer to all high school seniors the lowa Reading- 
Comprehension Test and the Thorndike Word-Knowl- 
edge Test. 

b. That these tests be scored by the department of 
Education in the colleges. 

c. That the tests be then sent to a central point for 
distribution to the colleges as rapidly as students apply 
to them for admission. 

d. That a preliminary report of the experiment be 
submitted to the North Carolina College Conference at 
its Fall meeting to serve as a basis for further experi- 
ments in this direction. 

II. For the purpose of making more uniform exami- 
nation requirements of graduates of non-standard 
schools : 

a. That on June 4th, under the direction of the state 
supervisor of high schools, the lowa High School Con- 
test examination be administered to all graduates of 
non-standard schools who expect to enter college in the 
fall. 

b. That the same examination be administered to a 
large number of graduates of standard schools in order 
to determine the standard to be set for admission to 
college. 

~ That the committee provide for all those failing 


to take this examination in June, and for those failing 
to pass it, an opportunity to take the examination at 
any college in September. 

The results of the examination have been gratifying, 
due largely to the splendid codperation between Dr. J. 
H. Highsmith, State Supervisor of High Schools, and 
the high school principals of the state. Including every 
type of school in the state, 475 schools administered 
the tests on April 20th to more than 8000 seniors. Of 
those schools not taking part, almost all were closed 
or were about to close for the term. No provision 
was made for those seniors who were absent on that 
date. In June about a hundred graduates of non- 
standard schools took the entrance examination, and 
approximately two hundred and fifty are taking it in 
September at the colleges. 

A careful statistical study of these results will make 
it possible to secure still more adequate information 
next year. It should also be possible for the con- 
ference to adopt a program in November, which will 
give ample time for preparation, will permit an earlier 
date to be set for the examinations, and will allow 
provision to be made for absentees and for unusual 
circumstances.—R. W. M. 


PROFESSOR McKEE COMES TO 
UNIVERSITY 


ROFESSOR W. J. McKee comes to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina as a member of the faculty 


| 


of the School of Education. He succeeds Professor 
. R. Mosher, who has become Director of Training 
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DR. MORRISON WITH THE EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 
HE STATE Educational Commission appointed by 
the Governor last March is undertaking to make 
such a study of the support of public education, the 
length of the school term, the organization and admin- 


Dr. Frep W. Morrison 
Executive Secretary, Educational Commission 


istration of the schools, and the training of teachers as 
will enable it to make an intelligent report on these 
phases of public education to the next General Assem- 
bly. Its two biggest tasks are: 

1. To work out a reasonably equitable and practi- 
cable method of financing the present six months school 
term, together with a plan for adjusting such a scheme 
to a longer school term. 

2. To recommend the best way or ways of provid- 
ing for all of the schools of the state an adequately 
trained body of teachers. 

This is a tremendous task to accomplish before the 
meeting of the next General Assembly in January. The 
Commission is hopeful, however, of having a report 
ready to be submitted before the convening of the 
General Assembly. 

Dr. Fred W. Morrison, Professor of Education in 
the North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 
has been granted a leave of absence in order to become 
executive secretary for the Educational Commission. 
Dr. Morrison took up his temporary residence at Ral- 
eigh in August. He is now studying the state’s present 
methods of financing its public schools, and assembling 
the necessary facts and figures which the Commission 
will need to consider when it comes to draft its report. 


DR. NOBLE GOES TO STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


R. M. C. S. NOBLE, JR., has resigned his posi- 
D tion as Professor of Education at Davidson Col- 
lege and has accepted a position with the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Education as Director of the 


Dr. M. C. S. Nose, Jr. 
Director of the Division of Information and Statistics. 
N.C. State Department of Education 


Division of Information and Statistics. 

The Division of Information and Statistics is work- 
ing in codperation with the State Educational Commis- 
sion on a study of teacher training in North Carolina. 
The two main questions to which Dr. Noble is at pres- 
ent seeking to find correct answers are: 1. What is 
North Carolina attempting and what is it achieving in 
the field of teacher training? and 2. What should it do 
in order to meet more adequately its teacher training 
responsibilities ? 

The study now in progress has the double purpose 
of collecting valuable information and of rendering con- 
structive recommendations. 


PROFESSOR McKEE COMES TO 
UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from Page 92) 
in the newly established training school, and will con- 
duct, through the Extension Division, classes in Edu- 
cation in the cities and towns of the state. For the 
year 1926-'27, Professor McKee will work in the 
Piedmont and western section. He comes with the 
highest endorsement of noted professors in Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, and with a remarkably 
fine record of educational service in India where he 
taught for a number of years. While in India the 
British government bestowed upon him the Kaiseri 
Hind medal for his outstanding educational contribu- 
tions, and was asked to become Adviser to the British 
Government for Education in India. 

Mr. McKee is the author of a considerable number 
of magazine articles on the teaching of reading, hand- 
writing, hygiene, and other elementary school subjects : 
“Bible Lessons for Little Beginners”; “A Method of 
Procedure for Formulating an Elementary School Cur- 
riculum”; and “A Sanitary Disposal Investigation for 
Ithaca, New York.” His record of training and 
experience follows: C.E., Cornell University, 1909; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1919; Ph.D., ibid., (work 
completed summer of 1926, degree to be conferred 
1927) ; Principal Rang Mahal Elementary and High 
School, Lahore, India, 1910-1918; Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Schools for Boys, Punjab Mission, 1913-1918; 
Principal, Teachers Training School, Moga, India, 
1919-1925; holder of fellowship, International Educa- 
tion Board, 1925-1926; Professor of Education, 
1926—. 

Professor McKee will be a valuable addition to 
North Carolina’s growing number of highly trained 
educational workers. 


THE UNIVERSITY'S FIFTH COACHING 
SCHOOL 

HE UNIVERSITY of North Carolina’s fifth an- 
fe coaching school for high school athletic 
directors, which extended during the past summer from 
August 16th through August 28th, was attended by 
seventy-two school officials and athletic directors from 
seven states and was regarded as the most success- 
ful coaching school to be conducted at Chapel Hill since 
this annual school was inaugurated in the summer of 
1922. 

The coaching school program included instruction, 
both from theoretical and practical angles, in the coach- 
ing of high school athletic teams. The morning hours 
were taken up with lectures and discussions and the 
afternoons were given over to demonstrations and 
practice. Robert A. Fetzer, director of athletics in the 
University, was director of the coaching school this 
year as in the past years. The program of the coach- 
ing school included, in addition to the regular courses 
of instruction, a smoker on August 25th, and several 
other entertainment features, and several lectures on 
such matters as officiating and the interpretation of 
the rules. 

The football courses in the school were handled by 
Mr. Fetzer, who was assisted in giving these courses 


by Jas. N. Ashmore and Lester C. Belding. The bas- 
ketball courses were handled by Mr. Ashmore, who was 
assisted by Mr. Beldin. The baseball courses were 
handled by Mr. Ashmore. The track courses were 
handled by Mr. Fetzer, with the assistance of Mr. Beld- 
ing. The tennis courses were given by Dr. A. M. Jor- 
dan, assisted by Edward Graham. A course in the 
physical care of athletes was given by Dr. Robert B. 
Lawson. 

Statistics which have been compiled show that 
twenty-five colleges and universities in five states were 
represented by alumni in the coaching school. These 
colleges and universities, together with the number of 
members from each attending the coaching school, are 
given as follows: 

University of North Carolina, 18; Wofford College, 
9; Duke University, 6; Davidson College, 4; Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, 4; Wake Forest College, 4; Presby- 
terian College, 3; Newberry College, 3; Elon College, 
3; Furman University, 2; University of South Caro- 
lina, 2; and one member from each of the following 
institutions: Hampden-Sidney, Clemson College, Mil- 
ligan College, State College, College of William and 
Mary, University of Vermont, Guilford College, Pea- 
body College, Randolph-Macon, Erskine College, Union 
University, and Wingate Junior College. 

The members of the coaching school will be located 
this year in teaching and coaching positions in states, 
as follows: North Carolina, 49; South Carolina, 13; 
Georgia, 3; Tennessee, 2; Virginia, 2; Alabama, Rhode 
Island, and Florida, one member each, 

The rolls of the coaching school included quite a 
number of athletic directors who were members of 
varsity athletic teams in college days. This list was 
as follows: football, 18; basketball, 8; baseball, 17; 
track, 9; wrestling, 2; tennis, 1; and gym team, 1. 

The coaching school had its inception in the desire 
on the part of the members of the coaching staff of the 
University of North Carolina to be of service to the 
high schools of North Carolina and nearby states in 
the strengthening of an athletic system which would 
stress and typify the educational side of athletics and 
athletic contests. The entire coaching school program 
has been based on a realization of the constructive value 
of athletics in the forming of character and the build- 
ing of citizens. 


THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 87) 
ern States to initiate so many new projects, that they 
otherwise would not have initiated so soon, it has been 
proposed that the new training school be officially 
named the Buttrick Training School. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


CHILpREN’s INTERESTS IN Reapinc. By Arthur Melville 
Jordan. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1926. 103 pp. Price $1.50. 

When Pestalozzi boldly promulgated the heresy some 
hundred years ago that the educative process must take 
account of children’s interests or fail to function, he 
gave to the world an idea upon which educators have 
been working ever since. Vaguely teachers have 
realized for a long time that success and interest are 
akin, and conversely, that failure in accomplishment 
is usually accompanied by lack of interest if not by 
positive aversion. Thorndike in recent times has 
epitomized the whole idea in his famous laws of 
“satisfaction” and “annoyance.” 

Reading is unquestionably the most important sub- 
ject taught in our schools. Success in the study of any 
subject appearing in the entire program of studies— 
arithmetic, geography, history, chemistry, or what not 
—is absolutely conditioned by the ability to read with 
appreciation and understanding, and this ability can be 
developed only by taking sharp account of children’s 
interests. This is Dr. Jordan’s point of departure. 

Just what are these interests in reading? That few 
teachers know is evidenced by the general inefficiency 
of our schools and particularly by the large mortality 
in classes in literature. To the task of determining in 
which fields children’s preferences in reading lie the 
author has set himself. 

Investigations carried on in libraries in New York 
and two nearby cities showed that the interests of boys 
and girls in reading are very dissimilar. Boys seem to 
prefer books concerned with wars and scouting, school 
and sports, the Boy Scouts, and strenuous adventure, 
whereas girls are more interested in stories of home life 
or school life, fairy stories and love stories. Investi- 
gations by the questionnaire method tended in the main 
to substantiate these findings. Interests differ markedly 
between the sexes; they also tend to change with age. 

In his final chapter Dr. Jordan attempts to interpret 
and explain children’s interests in reading. Obviously 
differences in interests are to be accounted for either on 
the basis of instinctive forces or environmental circum- 
stance. Dr. Jordan seems to be inclined toward the 
instinctive theory, even though he frankly admits that 
“recent investigations have cast considerable doubt on 
the inheritance of many of Thorndike’s instincts.” His 
findings show “unusual similarity of choices of books 
by thousands of children” ; they also show dissimilari- 
ties hard to account for on the basis of inner drives. 


Whether children’s interests in reading are conditioned 
primarily by original nature or by the manipulation of 
stimuli is an open question, but that there are marked 
differences in tastes between the sexes and at different 
stages of development, regardless of the causes, is 
clearly apparent from the writer’s findings. The book 
is a scholarly study of a highly important problem and 
can be read with profit by both teachers and parents. 
The lists of most popular books and magazines given 
in the various chapters furnish much food for thought. 
—E. R. M. 


EpucaTING ror Responsipitity. By Lucy L. W. Wilson and 
Associates, South Philadelphia High School for Girls. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 310 pp. 

Of all the plans proposed for the reorganization of 
secondary education probably none has so successfully 
caught the imagination as the Dalton Laboratory Plan. 
In recent years a large amount of literature has ap- 
peared in exposition or criticism of this plan, but of 
greater moment is the fact that here and there a high 
school has been brave enough to give the idea a trial. 
“Educating for Responsibility” is an excellently written 
account of an experiment which the members of the 
faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls have been carrying on for the past three years. 
The book contains an accurate and lucid general ex- 
planation of the so-called Dalton Plan, together with 
detailed accounts by the heads of the departments con- 
cerned of just how it works, or fails to work, in each 
of the several high school subjects of study. An ex- 
cellent up to date bibliography on the Dalton Plan is 
appended. This book is highly commended to all inter- 
ested in the problem of adapting instruction to varying 
capabilities —E. R. M. 


Economic Success. By William Morse Cole. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1926. 391 pp. 

In this book the author has attempted to present 
fundamental economic principles in form and in lan- 
guage comprehensible by pupils in the junior high 
school grades. At the same time he has sought to 
stimulate original thinking by presenting such topics 
as capital and labor, money and’ banking, socialism, the 
single tax and others in controversial ‘rather than in 
dogmatic manner. It is the reviewer’s opinion that 
this text can be used successfully only by teachers who 
are well versed in economics and who at the same time 


are skillful in stimulating and directing discussions.— 
E. R. M. 
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MEDIEVAL AND Mopern Times. By James Harvey Robinson. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1926. 806 pp. Price $2.00. 
Just as the World War was beginning the first edi- 

tion of this volume came from press. It has enjoyed 

a wide and merited popularity. The present volume 

is a new and completely revised edition of the earlier 

work. Noteworthy improvements are the reduction in 
the amount of space devoted to the treatment of the 
medieval period and the emphasis placed on events of 
more recent times. An excellent and reasonably un- 
biased account is given in the closing chapters of the 

World War and its aftermath. This book should and 

undoubtedly will meet with a cordial reception on the 

part of the high schools.—E. R. M. 


Contes et Lecenpes. Part One. By H. A. Guerber and 


Franklin Crosse. New York: American Book Company, 


1926. 296 pp. 


This book is a collection of legends and fairy tales 
couched in easy French and is intended as an intro- 
duction to general French reading. The style is in the 
main conversational. The fact that the subjunctive 
and the more difficult constructions have been elimi- 
nated should tend to make the book popular with 
beginners.—E. R. M. 


CoNTES DE LA VieEILLE France. By Max Jasinski. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1926. 198 pp. 

For fully two decades the writings of Max Jasinski 
have delighted boys and girls in the schools of France. 
“Contes de la Vieille France” is a collection of Jasin- 
ski’s writings selected and edited by M. S. Pargment 
of the University of Michigan. Many of the stories 
are new in the sense that they have never before ap- 
peared in print in the United States. Some are fairy 
tals, some are legends, and all relate to the history and 
customs of old France. The book is intended as a 
simple reader which shall entertain as well as educate. 


—E. R. M. 


Farm Economics. By Frank William Howe. New York: 

American Book Company, 1926. 221 pp. 

As the title implies, this book deals with the science 
of successful farm organization and management. In- 
come and profits, farm records and acounts, prices and 
the marketing of farm products, farm labor and super- 
vision, soils, crops, live stock, farm machinery, repre- 
sentative types and systems of farming, farm owner- 
ship versus tenancy, and the desirability of farming as 
compared with other kinds of business are the topics 
considered. Questions and exercises follow each chap- 
ter. The book is well written and should prove an 
acceptable text in agricultural courses.—E. R. M. 


RESEARCH FoR TEACHERS. By Burdett R. Buckingham. New 

York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Price $2.20. 

This book essays a new field. So far as known to 
this reviewer no other writer on education has at- 
tempted what is here attempted. Two purposes are 
announced, the first to bring to the teacher some of the 
results of research that can be used in his daily work; 
the other to show where the teacher may increase the 
efficiency of his own efforts by well-directed investiga- 
tion of problems that come within his own experience. 
No better mode of improving the technique of teaching 
can be practiced. 

There is some variableness in the values that may 
be placed on the several chapters. The chapter on 
“What Statistics Does the Modern Teacher Need” 
leaves much to be desired. There are good chapters 
on the needs and purposes of a testing program, and 
one that is especially suggestive, “Reaching the Indi- 
vidual.” Mr. Buckingham has made a contribution 
that deserves the attention of elementary teachers and 
principals, and one that will suggest many new atti- 
tudes to all students of education —G. O. M. 


Arter TestinG WHat? By Hobart M. Corning. Chicago: 

Scott, Foresman & Co. Price $1.80. 

The real value of this book to the high school teacher 
lies in the fact that it records the results of an actual 
testing program that was put on in the schools of 
Trinidad, Colorado. The reader is given a carefully 
prepared analysis of the results that followed a thor- 
oughly organized testing program. The laying down 
of a double track system, the division into classes on 
the basis of the M. A. and the grouping in classes on 
the basis of the I. Q. are so clearly described as to make 
the book very suggestive to the teacher or supervisor 
contemplating a testing program.—G. O. M. 


Drums oF Morninc. By Henry Neuman. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1926. Price, 80 cents. 

A well chosen collection of “inspirational readings 
chiefly from modern writers” edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by Henry Neuman, Ph.D., Leader of 
the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture. 

“Up, lad, up, ‘tis late for lying; 
Hear the drums of morning play; 

Hark, the empty highways crying 
Who'll beyond the hills today?” 

The contents are brought together in thirteen divis- 
ions, or chapters, with several appropriate selections 
under each head, and all of them good: “Day is All 
Before Thee,” “Where Love Is,” “Heirs of All the 
Ages,” “Work,” “O Beautiful My Country,” “Peo- 
ple,” “Victories of Peace,” “These Things Shall Be,” 
“Life Kindleth Life,’ “Beauty Everywhere,” “The 
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Fall Spirit,” “O’er the Steeps to the Stars,” and “The 
Steadfast Mind.” 


EveryMAN’s Lisrary. Edited by Ernest Phys. London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. Price, 80 cents per volume. 


This remarkable collection of the world’s best liter- 
ature continues to grow in size and in popularity. One 
of the best of the inexpensive sets to be had for the 
general reader and for the school library. In range of 
interest and in variety it is excelled by no other col- 
lection. It includes numbers of the world’s best books 
in the following fields: Biography, History, Fiction, 
Poetry and Drama, Essays, Belles Lettres, the Classics 
(in translation), and books for Young People. There’s 
a book for every mood, every taste, every age. The 
following volumes have been added within the past 
few months: 


Johnson: Lives of the English Poets, 2 vols. 

Waterton: Wanderings in South America. 

Kingsley: Madam How and Lady Why. 

Voltaire: The Age of Louis XIV. 

Hadley: The Letters of William Cowper; Horace 
Walpole’s Letters. 

Lord Buxton: Memories of Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, Bart. 

Blackeny: Parks, Passes, and Glaciers. 

Verne: Five Weeks in a Balloon and Around the 
W orld in Eighty Days. 

Stevenson: Poems including A Child’s Garden of 
Verse, Underwoods, Songs of Travel, and Ballads. 

The total collection now comprises over seven hun- 

dred and eighty volumes. 


THE Mopern Reapers Series. Ashley H. Thorndike, General 
Editor. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price half- 
leather, $1.25 per volume; cloth, 80 cents. 


Attention has previously been called in the columns 
of the Hich ScHoot JourNat to the Modern Readers 
Series published by the Macmillan Company. Since 
the previous notice several new volumes have appeared 
to which attention is now directed. Among these are 
the following: 


Neihardt: The Song of Three Friends and The Song 
of Hugh Glass. 

Tennyson: Jdylls of the King. 

Cervantes: Don Quixote. 

Thackeray: Vanity Fair; Henry Esmond. 

Shakespeare: Forty-Minute Plays from Shakespeare. 

Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities, 

Allen: A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. 

Dumas: Three Musketeers. 


Dana: Two Years Before the Mast. 

Bronte: Jane Eyre. 

This series has been designed, so the publishers an- 
nounce, to help realize the ideal that “Valuable books 
should, in a civilized country, be within reach of every- 
one.” The series provides, in attractive form and at a 
low price, great books of all times and all countries. 
American literature will become more prominent as the 
Each volume contains an introduction 
by an authority in the field of literature to which the 
volume belongs. Some of the more lengthy classics of 
this series are abridged. 

This is one of the best series of books of permanent 
value yet put out by any publisher in so attractive form 
and at so moderate a price. Those having to do with 
the selection of books for school libraries would do 
well to examine this series. 


series grows. 


Beginning with the November issue of the Hicu 
ScHOOL JoURNAL, French book reviews will be regu- 
larly published. It is intended to make these reviews 
interesting and helpful to the teacher. Now and again, 
the leading review will be devoted to some recent 
French work well suited to a teacher’s needs or most 
apt to give him pleasure. At other times, some out- 
standing achievement of the text-book publishers will 
be featured. 

In general, texts will be classified and may be judged 
as to merit according to this plan: 

I. Excellent 


Reviewed 
II. Good 


Mention of special merits 
III. Usable Noted 
IV. Mediocre or Poor Ignored 


Teachers are encouraged to send reviews of books 
which they have found most to their taste, books for 
teaching, books for recreative reading. These reviews 
may be sent to the Editor, Hic ScHoot Journat, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. They will be welcomed and will, 
when possible, be published.—W. D. K. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL CONTEST 


(Continued from Page 91) 
of the ‘tie game arrangement’ may be secured from the 
secretary of the Association at Chapel Hill.” 

The executive committee adopted the regulations 
after giving considerable thought to the matter and 
after asking for an expression of opinion from the 
various member schools of the Association. The regu- 
lations were also discussed at the regular annual meet- 
ing of the Association which was held in Chapel Hill 
on May 15, 1926. 
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The Associated School Services | 
offers a personal, confidential, individual placement | 
Quy Schoot Book | service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 


colleges or universities. 
We will send you tpaid any school or college book upon receip® | | 


peice (40 per cent reduction wo bave a sec- NOW used by Master’s or 
-hand copy). 'e will open an account wit ic: rom nearly a undre American institutions as we as | 
position. We will from several Canadian and foreign ones. 
fer MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements 
now being made for the 1926-27 session. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC. Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed | 
76 Fifth Avenue to the office at 
New York City 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


If in your Cotton Duck 


Window Shades One of the Fifteen Varieties | 


you want We make various styles of 
QUALITY SERVICE DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING. 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper | 
Shade Co. | 


Spiceland, Ind. 
P.S.— We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S | 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONERY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because: 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur in highest praise of the work as 
their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Universities, Colleges, and 
Normal Schools give their hearty indorsement. 
All States that have adopted a large dictionary as standard have 
selected Webster’s New International. 
The Schoolbooks of the Country adhere to the Merriam-Web- 
ster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Washington uses it as 
authority. 

Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and 
India Papers, Free. 


The G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Get The Best! 
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FOUR GOOD BOOKS 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TO-DAY? 
By Louis Poteat Postpaid $1.50 


; here is the most significant volume that has come out of North Carolina in years.” 
—Greensboro Daily News. 


“A blessed little book it is—to be read in hours of doubting leadership, to be given to those 
whom the inquisitors have frightened, to be slipped into the suitcase of the lad going off to 
college.”—Richmond News Leader. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS 
By Howarp W. Opvum and Guy B. JoHNson Postpaid $3.00 


Have you ever heard a gang of negroes singing at work? 


Of all de beastes in de woods, 

I'd rather be a tick; 

I'd climb up roun’ my true love’s neck, 

An’ there I'd stick, 

Jus’ to see her roll dem snow-white eyes. 
a this book is a decided achievement.”—The Saturday Review. 
“A very valuable and very interesting volume.”—The Independent. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS 
Edited by Howarp W. Opum Postpaid $2.00 
Biographical and interpretative sketches of : Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Charles 


Brantley Aycock, Seaman A. Knapp, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, Edward Kidder Graham, Booker T. Washington. 


“Southerners and Northerners alike will find much to interest and stimulate in Southern 
Pioneers.”—The New York Evening Post. 


SOME CYCLES OF CATHAY 
By Witt1aM ALLEN WHITE Postpaid $1.50 


A vivid picture of three cycles in American development and the question of future progress, 
Are human movements independent of wars? Is the God of battles a minor God? In the great 
march of humanity, which way are the new cycles carrying us? 


(Catalogue sent on request) 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


The University of North Carolina Press 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 
Printing : Binding : Lithographing : Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 


The Gregg Stenographic Course 


Use these books and eliminate unnecessary duplication 


The Gregg Shorthand Manual 


Contains a complete exposition of the principles and repre- 
sents the minimum requirement for a course in Gregg Shorthand. 
List price, $1.50 


Gregg Speed Studies 
is not merely an extra dictation book, but a vital, integral part 
of the shorthand course, planned for use with the Gregg Manual 
right from the start—supplementing and completing it. Ninety 
ver cent of the schools teaching Gregg Shorthand use Gregg 
Speed Studies. List price, $1.20 


The New Rational Typewriting 


It attacks the problem from a brand-new angle—the angle of 
the scientist and the efficiency experts. Intensive drills, based 
on the principles of psychology of learning, take the place of 
meaningless copying. 

Designed with a view to close correlation with the shorthand 


textbook, it forces the student to think for himself, teaches him 
to arrange his material properly, and at the same time develops 
the highest degree of motor skill. List price, $1.20 


Applied Business English and Correspondence 


gets right down to fundamentals, presents the essential facts 
that every stenographer needs to know, and fixes them so firmly 
that they are never forgotten. And printed exercise forms save 
work for both YOU and your pupils. Easily written, easily 
corrected! List price, $1.00 


Secretarial Studies 


Secretarial Studies takes the raw beginner, equipped only with 
a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting, and turns him or 
her into a real well-trained secretary—able to command a respect- 
able salary. 
This book should form an integral part of the stenographic 
training, introduced as soon as transcribing is begun. 
List price, $1.40 


EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED 


Effective though all these texts are in themselves, they reach their full 100 per cent efficiency only when the 
whole five are used together. Each has been planned to correlate with the others. They dovetail perfectly. 


Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. 


Every page is tested in actual classrooms before it appears 


in print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and over again. 
Examine these books at our expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


| 

The Seeman Printery Incorporated 
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